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CHAPTER LXXIV
THE EMPIRE AND THE WORLD-WAR

THE long struggle of the South African War had a far-reaching
influence on the spirit of the British peoples and the future
history of the world.

In spite of victory over the Boers, and the gallantry of
officers and men from all parts of the Empire, the war left
many painful memories which changed the political outlook
of our nation. Many were ashamed of the loud-mouthed
vulgarities which had called to their patriotism. They were
shocked by the inefficiency which had postponed victory so
long. They had a revulsion of feeling against the ideas of a
military Imperialism which had been so popular under the
spell of men like Joseph Chamberlain as a politician and
Rudyard Kipling as a poet. A new school of thought was
more interested in the social conditions of the working classes
than in the domination of other races, and believed more in
the self-government of our colonial possessions than in a vast
Empire under the direct rule of the British Government, In
Great Britain the Imperialists of the old school were turned
out of office, and were succeeded, in 1907, by the Liberals
under Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, whose first policy
was to make friends with our former enemies in South Africa,
and to give them a full charter of self-government. The
Transvaal and the Orange Free State entered a confederation
with Cape Colony and Natal as a self-governing union under
the British Crown, and the bitter enmity of the war was to
some extent assuaged by the generous spirit of this settlement.

At the same time the spirit of self-government was growing
strong in other parts of the Empire. Australia, Now Zealand
and Canada, proud of their vital growth, desired to be treated
no longer as colonies but as nations* They had a new sense
of importance and power. They were not disposed to accept